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WOMEN JN THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

In the recent controversy on the proposed admission 
of women to Oxford and Cambridge Degrees, a 
notable feature has been the apparent absence of 
knowledge in regard to a movement which, having 
been in progress for some fifty years, has now 
reached a somewhat advanced stage. The present 
^' proposals have been treated as portending a sudden 
^ revolution ; speculation as to what might happen 
Y in certain contingencies has taken the place of calm 
, consideration of existing facts; much anxiety has 
^ been expressed as to the dangers of mixed univer- 
sities, of co-education, of a hasty assimilation of the 
jeducation of women to that of men; and it has 
^een urged that, in so serious a matter, it is most 
Snecessary to guard against precipitate action, which 
jOqmight imperil interests of the gravest importance. 
^ Of the many successive tentative steps, quietly and 
. cautiously taken, which have led up to the present 
> position, but little appears to be known, and thus 
«M the guidance which might be obtained from the 
lessons of experience has not been sought. Under 
^ these circumstances I have thought that it might 
jo be helpful and of some interest to present in chrono- 
H^ logical order such stages as can be definitely marked 
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in the progress of the movement, and to note points 
which may have special bearing on questions now 
under discussion. I propose to confine my state- 
ment to England and Scotland, leaving on one side 
any reference to important action taken elsewhere, 
partly for the sake of brevity, and partly on account 
of the large amount of time and labour required 
for searching out and verifying details spread over 
a long period and a wide field. 

So far as the beginning of such a movement as ^ 
we have in view can be assigned to any particular 
action, it may be traced to the first eflbrts for the 
establishment of women's colleges in London. In 
1848 the Governesses' Benevolent Institution made 
arrangements with " Professors of high talent and 
standing in society to open classes in all branches of 
female education," and having received permission 
to give to this branch of their work the name of 
Queen's College, started the institution at 67, 
Harley Street. In 1849 a similar institution was 
opened at 47, Bedford Square. 

At that date even the name of ' college,' as asso- 
ciated with women, seemed to require apology. In 
an inaugural lecture given by Professor F. D. 
Maurice on March 29th, 1848, he says: 

"It is proposed, immediately after Easter, to open a 
college in London for the education of females. The word 
* college ' in this connexion has to English ears a novel and an 
ambitious sound. I wish we could have found a simpler one 
which would have described our object as well. Since we 



have chosen this, we should take pains to explain the sense in 
which we use it ; to show, if we can show truly, that we are 
not devising a scheme to realise some favourite theory, but 
are seeking, by humble and practical methods, to supply an 
acknowledged deficiency." 

Even at that time such masculine studies as 
Latin and mathematics were held to be fit subjects 
for female education, and were included in the 
programme of the new college. Of one of these 
subjects Professor Maurice says: 

" We have set down mathematics in our course of studies, 
knowing that we might thereby encounter the charge of giving 
a little learning, which is dangerous, but being ready to meet 
that charge in this case as in others. We are aware that our 
pupils are not likely to advance far in mathematics, but we 
believe that if they learn really what they do learn they will 

not have got what is dangerous, but what is safe The 

least bit of knowledge that is knowledge must be good, and 
I cannot conceive that a young lady can feel her mind in a 
more dangerous state than it was because she has gained one 
truer glimpse into the conditions under which the world in 
which it has pleased God to place her actually exists." 

Some years later, Greek was added to the curri- 
culum. At Bedford College, Latin, Mathematics, 
and Natural Science have been taught continuously 
since 1849, and Greek from 1875 to the present 
time. 

These colleges, however, were only in a general 
sense pioneers in the movement for opening univer- 
sities to women. They were self-contained, and 
there is no evidence that they aimed at being 
attached to any university. The first attempt to 
obtain the admission of a woman to membership of 



a university seems to have been made by Miss 
Jessie Meriton White, who in May 1856 addressed 
a letter to the Kegistrar of the University of London, 
inquiring whether a woman could " become a can- 
didate for a diploma in medicine, if on presenting 
herself for examination she shall produce all the 
requisite certificates of character, capacity, and study 
from one of the institutions recognised by the 
London University." The opinion of Counsel having 
been taken, it was on July 9th, 1856, resolved by 
the Senate, "That Miss J. M. White be informed 
that the Senate, acting upon the opinion of its 
legal adviser, does not consider itself empowered to 
admit females as candidates for degrees." 

The question was again brought before the Senate 
by an application in 1862 from Miss Elizabeth 
Garrett, requesting to be admitted as a candidate 
at the next Matriculation examination, whereupon 
it was resolved, "That the Senate, as at present 
advised, sees no reason to doubt the validity of the 
opinion given by Mr. Tomlinson, July 9th, 1866, as 
to the admissibility of females to the examinations 
of the University." On the receipt of this reply, 
Mr. Newson Garrett, having been informed that the 
University was about to apply for a new Charter, 
presented a memorial to the Senate, supported by 
persons of weight and influence, in which it was 
suggested that " the technical legal objection, which 
appears to be the only obstacle to the admission of 
women, may be removed by the insertion of a 



clause expressly providing for the extension to 
women of the privileges of the University." On 
May 7 th it was moved by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. Grote, and seconded by the Eight Hon. E. 
Lowe, M.P., "That the Senate will endeavour, as 
far as their powers reach, to obtain a modification of 
the Charter, rendering female students admissible to 
the degrees and honours of the University of London 
on the same conditions of examination as male 
students, but not rendering them admissible to 
become members of Convocation." The motion was 
lost by the casting vote of the Chancellor. The 
decision was communicated to Mr. Garrett in the 
following letter from the Eegistrar : 

"Sir, 

"I am directed to inform you that after a full con- 
sideration of your memorial, the Senate have come to the 
conclusion that it is not expedient to propose any alteration 
in the Charter with a view of obtaining power to admit 
females to the examinations of the University. 

" I think it well to add that this decision has not been the 
result of any indisposition to give encouragement to the higher 
education of the female sex, a very general concurrence having 
been expressed in the desire stated in your memorial that an 
opportunity should be afforded to women of testing their 
attainments in the more solid branches of learning. But it 
has been based on the conviction entertained by the majority 
of the Senate, that it is not desirable that the constitution of 
this University should be modified for the sake of affording 
such opportunity 

"William B. Carpenter." 

The effort which had been made was not however 
fruitless. Those who were interested in the matter 
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had been brought together, and on Oct. 23rd, 1862, 
a Committee was formed for obtaining the admission 
of women to university examinations. It had been 
represented that the University of London objected 
to being made a corpus vile on which all experiments 
were to be tried, and that any action taken at 
Oxford or Cambridge in favour of the claims of 
women would be a valuable encouragement to the 
younger University. The Committee accordingly 
made it their first business to work for the admission 
of girls to the Local Examinations, the only step 
which at that time the older universities could 
reasonably be asked to take on behalf of women. 
They entered into communication with the local com- 
mittees, and a member of one of them, Mr. Acland, 
gave valuable advice. He told us that the secret of 
his success in originating, conjointly with Dr. Temple, 
the Oxford Local Examinations, was that they had, 
as a preliminary step, held an examination similar 
to that which they desired to see established by the 
University — "we showed at Exeter that our ideas 
could march." Mr. Acland wrote from Oxford on 
May 8th, 1863 : 

** I think it might be worth while to form a Committee in 
London or elsewhere which would guarantee all expenses, in- 
cluding payment p'o raid to examiners for additional work, 
and then to apply to the Delegates for leave to print off some 
additional examination papers (that must be done here of 
course to secure secrecy), and for leave to make a private 
arrangement with the examiners to look over the answers and 
to receive their report. I am strongly of opinion that the 
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way to get an old institution to take up a matter is to prove 
its feasibility without committing the institution." 

The advice was acted upon, and an application 
was addressed to Cambridge, to which the following 
reply, from the Secretary of the Local Examinations 
Syndicate, was received : 

" University Local Examinations. . . Oct 23rd, IS63, — 
The Syndicate for conducting the above examinations direct 
me to reply to your letter of Sept. 26th. They have agreed 
to have printed the extra copies of the examination papers, 
and to direct their examiner in London to give these out to 
some responsible person appointed by your Committee on 
each occasion after he shall have given them out to the boys. 
The Syndicate decline to order the examiners in the various 
subjects to look over the answers of the girls, but leave it to 
your Committee to make what arrangements you please with 
the examiners. 

"I have given Mr. Tomkinson [Hon. Sec. to the London 
Local Committee for boys] an account of this decision. 

" I shall be glad to receive the numbers of your students 
in each subject of examination, either directly from you or 
through Mr. Tomkinson when he sends in the number of the 
boys. 

"I enclose a list of the examiners, and shall be glad to 
assist you in communicating with them, either by forwarding 
letters to them, or writing to them, or in any other way." 

The Committee, encouraged by this friendly 
response to their application, thereupon resolved, 
"That a private examination of girls be held, in 
accordance with the University Eegulations, and 
simultaneously with that of the boys, commencing 
Dec. 14th, 1863." Schoolmistresses in London 
and the country were invited to send in candidates, 
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and ninety were entered for examination. The 
university examiners gave their cordial co-operation, 
and the experiment was successful in two ways. 
It proved that the scheme was perfectly workable 
as applied to girls, and it showed that the more solid 
branches of female education needed encouragement 
and support. Out of forty senior girls six only 
passed, the remaining thirty-four having failed in 
the preliminary arithmetic. 

While these practical steps were being taken in 
connection with Cambridge, the Committee were 
also in correspondence with the Secretary to the 
Oxford Local Examination Delegacy, but it was not 
considered advisable to make any formal application 
to the University at that time. 

In the Michaelmas Term 1864 the following 
memorial was addressed to the Yice-Chancellor and 
Senate of the University of Cambridge : 

" Grentlemen, — ^As being officially engaged in or connected 
with female education, we beg respectfully to call your atten- 
tion to the existing want of some publicly recognised exami- 
nation for girls. We believe that this want could in no way 
be better supplied than by the extension to girls of the 
University Local Examinations. The representations by 
which the Universities were induced to accord these advant- 
ages to boys apply with at least equal force to girls, and it 
appears to us that no valid objection can be urged against the 
admission of girls to similar benefits. 

*' We venture therefore earnestly to request that you will 
be pleased to give your sanction to a measure by which the 
usefulness of the scheme for Local Examinations may be 
largely extended." 
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The memorial received 999 signatures and was 
accompanied by a list of influential supporters 
interested in, though not professionally connected 
with, the education of girls. On Nov. 24 th a 
Syndicate was appointed " to consider whether any 
system of examinations, similar to that established 
by grace of the Senate, February 11th, 1858, for 
boys, may be extended to girls," and in February 
1865 they presented their report, from which the 
following extracts are taken : 

"They have carefully considered the various points in 
which the scheme of Local Examinations for boys is applicable 
to girls, and any modification which might be necessary to 
adapt it to the latter class. . . . The subjects for examination 
for boys are the English Language and Literature, History, 
Geography, the Greek, Latin, French, and German Languages, 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, some branches 
of Natural Science, Drawing, and the Elements of Music. 
The Syndicate by their regulations have made some of these 
subjects obligatory and others optional. . . . The same course 
might be adopted with regard to girls, and the same subjects 
retained at the discretion of the Syndicate. The Syndicate j V 
consider it quite inexpedient to introduce others which belong ^ 
exclusively to female education." 

As regards details of management the Syndicate 
are cautious and conservative. After remarking that 
the boys' examinations are held at different local 
centres under the superintendence of examiners 
appointed by the Syndicate, the arrangements for 
holding them being made by local committees or 
secretaries, they suggest that ^^a similar plan might 
be adopted with regard to examinations for girls, 
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the committees in such cases being composed of 
ladies, and care being taken to prevent undue 
publicity or intrusion." They recommend that 
neither the names of the candidates nor any class- 
liats be published. 

V The report was discussed in the Arts School on 
( March 2nd, and on March 9th the vote was taken. 
The measure was carried by fifty-five votes to 
fifty-one. Thus, probably with but little prevision 
of the far-reaching consequences of its action, the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge took its first 
step in recognition of duties and responsibilities in 
regard to the higher education of women. The 
scheme was enacted for three years only, but on 
the expiration of that period no opposition was 
offered to its renewal. It may be worthy of note 
that concurrently with the admission of girls there 
was a marked increase in the numbers of male 
candidates. In 1863, the year of the informal 
examination of girls, 629 boys were entered; in 
1864 there were 844 ; and in 1865, the year in 
which the admission of girls was formally authorised, 
the number rose to 1217^ 

Early in 1865 an application for the extension 
of the Oxford Examinations was laid before the 
Hebdomadal Council, with the result that it was 
decided to take no steps upon it. 

The Local Examinations of the University of 
Durham were opened to girls in 1866. 
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In the meantime our friends in the University of 
London were not idle. The question of examina- 
tions for women was kept in view by repeated 
discussions in Convocation, and in June 1866 it 
was again brought before the Senate. It wj^s 
moved by Dr. Storrar, Chairman of Convocation : 

"That it is desirable to establish in the University an 
examination for women special in its nature, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Examinations in Arts, Science, 
and Laws to prepare a scheme for such an examination for the 
consideration of the Senate. '^ 

An amendment, moved by Mr. Grote, "That the 
words ^ special in its nature ' be omitted from the 
motion," having been lost, the original motion was 
carried, and it was further resolved ''that the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown be taken 
as to the power of the Senate, under the provision 
of the Charter, to institute a special examination for 
women." In the case laid before the Law Officers 
it is stated that — 

"It has been proposed by Convocation that a Special 
Examination for women shall be instituted by the Univer- 
sity, not with the view of inaugurating an academical course 
which should lead to graduation in one or other of the 
Faculties in which degrees are granted by it, but for the 
purpose of rewarding by certificates of proficiency (according 
to the provisions of Clause 41 of the Charter, which has not 

hitherto been acted on) such female candidates as shall satis- 

. . ... ^ 

factorily pass an examination special in its nature, but not on ^ 

the whole less difficult than the existing matriculation exami- i 

nation, so that such certificates of proficiency may serve as 

attestations that the candidates who obtain them have received 

a thoroughly good general education." 
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The Opinion given was to ihe following effect : 

*' The same reasons and arguments which would prevent 
examinations for, and the conferring of d^rees upon, women 
seem to us to apply equally to examinations for, and the 
granting of, certificates for women. 

"We do not see that any distinction can properly be 
drai^ n between the two cases ; and although the effect prac- 
tically of a mere certificate is no doubt very different to that 
of a degree, we are of opinion that the examination of, and 
granting certificates to, women is not within the scope of, or 
authorised by, the present Charter of the University." 

Under these circumstances it was decided to 
apply for a Supplemental Charter enabling the Uni- 
versity to establish special examinations for women, 
and this having been obtained, a scheme was drawn 
up, providing a General Examination on the lines 
of the Matriculation Examination, with some modi- 
fications, and offering also certificates of higher 
proficiency in fourteen different subjects. The 
first General Examination was held in May 1869. 

While the advocates of a separate curriculum 
were thus carrying out their views in the Uni- 
versity of London, other proceedings were taken 
elsewhere. 

Valuable as was the work of the Local Examina- 
nations in improving the schools, it was abundantly 
evident that the most serious deficiency in regard 
to the higher education of women was one which 
they could not meet. The investigations of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission of 1864 brought into 
view the absence of any satisfactory provision for 
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women's education beyond the school period. The 
Assistant Commissioners appointed to selected dis- 
tricts one after another called attention to this 
defect ; but by none, perhaps, was the deficiency so 
keenly felt as by the more enlightened and zealous 
schoolmistresses, who were constantly subjected to 
the disappointment of finding that the high aims 
and aspirations which had been kindled during 
school life were stified or starved in later years. 
In a memorial from teachers of girls to the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners, the beUef was expressed 
that " opportunities of undergoing a course of 
instruction and discipline adapted to advanced 
students, combined with examinations testing and 
attesting the quality of the education received" 
would be eagerly welcomed. These various re- 
presentations were not unheeded. Defter much con- 
sideration and discussion, a project was launched 
for the establishment of a college *^ designed to hold 
in relation to girls' schools and home teaching a 
position analogous to that occupied by the univer- 
sities towards the public schools for boys." Certain 
fundamental principles having been agreed upon, a 
Committee was formed to carry out the scheme. 
This Committee met for the first time on Dec. 5th, 
1867, and in October 1869 the college was opened 
in a hired house at Hitchin, under the direction of 
Mrs. Manning, a member of the Committee, who 
had consented to reside as mistress during the first 
term. The co-operation of competent lecturers 
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having been secured, the small band of students 
set to work, beginning with the somewhat humble 
task of preparing for the Preyious Examination. 
In November 1870 the Committee applied to the 
Council of the Senate of the University of Cambridge 
for permission to make use of the papers to be issued 
for the then approaching Previous Examination, and 
to make a private arrangement with the examiners 
for looking over and reporting upon the answers, 
and for conducting the vwa voce part of the exami- 
nation. A reply was received to the effect that the 
Council did not consider it within their province 
to give such permission, but that they did not 
disapprove of such a private arrangement being 
made with the examiners, if practicable. The 
examiners having consented to undertake the work, 
five students were examined, and the following 
report was received : 

''I certify that the undermentioned students of Hitchin 
CoUege were examined bj the examiners for the Previous 
Examination in the subjects appointed for that examination, 
and that Miss Cook, Miss Lumsden, Miss Townsend, and Miss 
Woodhead attained the standard required for a First Class, 
and Miss Gibson that required for a Second Class, and also 
that Miss Gibson and Miss Woodhead were examined in the 
Additional Subjects and approved. 



<c 



(Signed) 



"J. W. CAKTMELL, 

" Cambridoe, Jke. Uth, 1870." 
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Two years later Miss Woodhead passed the 
examination for the Mathematical Tripos, and Miss 
Cook and Miss Lumsden that for the Classical 
Tripos. By the generous aid of the examiners, 
this informal, but none the less strictly regular, 
systein of examinations was continued in subse- 
quent years, both for the Ordinary Degree and 
for various Triposes. In 1872 the College was in- 
corporated under the name of Girton College, and 
in 1873 it was removed to a building of its own at 
Cambridge. 

The founders of Girton College were not alone 
in their endeavours to obtain the assistance of the 
University of Cambridge in supplying the de- 
ficiencies in the higher education of women. Ini A> 
March 1868 a draft memorial to the University \ 0^ 
asking for advanced examinations for women was 
forwarded to the above mentioned Committee for 
obtaining the admission of women to university 
examinations. The draft having been considered, 
it was resolved : 

"That this Committee, believing that the distinctive 
advantage of the Cambridge University Local Examinations 
consists in their oflFering a common standard to boys and girls, 
and that the institution of independent schemes of examina- 
tion for women exclusively tends to keep down the level of 
female education, cannot take part in the proposed memorial 
to the University of Cambridge for advanced examinations 
for women above the age of eighteen." 

The memorial was presented and favourably 

received 5 and examinations for women above 

2 
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eighteen years of age were instituted in 1869. 
With regard to this step it may be observed that 
however opinions may differ as to the expediency of 
separate examinations, it may be looked upon as a 
mark of the interest taken by the University in the 
education of women. The same may be said of 
similar action taken later at Oxford and elsewhere. 
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) Lectures, having the women's examinations in view, 
were started at Cambridge in January 1870 ; and in 
October 1871, in consequence of the demand from 
women at a distance to share the advantage of the 
lectures, a house for them was opened under the 
charge of Miss A. J. Clough. In October 1873, an 
Association for promoting the higher education of 
women in Cambridge was formed to carry on and 
develope the lectures for women. Newnham Hall 
was opened in 1875, and subsequently Newnham 
College was formed by the amalgamation of the 
Newnham Hall Company with the Association 
for promoting the higher education of women. 
Students were presented informally for Tripos 
examinations from 1874 onwards, without however, 
its being made indispensable that they should have 
fulfilled the conditions imposed on undergraduates 
as regards the time limit and the preliminary 
examinations to be passed. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board, formed, in accordance with articles of agree- 
ment signed on November 8th, 1873, by representa- 
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tives of the two Universities, admitted girls to its ex- 
aminations from the outset. The Board examines 
such schools as have a regularly constituted governing 
body, or prepare a fair proportion of their boys for 
the Universities, or in any other way give evidence 
of providing an education of the highest grade, and 
it also examines for certificates, higher and lower. 
It examines girls under the same regulations as for 
boys, with four additional regulations, providing for 
the option of substituting Italian for Greek, and 
Music for Natural Philosophy (Mechanical Division), 
and of being examined in Drawing, and of passing 
the examination in two portions. The higher 
certificates confer exemption, under certain condi- 
tions, from the Cambridge Previous Examination 
and the Oxford Examination for Kesponsions. 

The Oxford Local Examinations were opened to 
girls in 1870. A scheme of lectures and classes 
was set on foot by a committee of ladies in 1873. 
Examinations for women over eighteen were insti- 
tuted in 1875. An Association for promoting the 
education of women in Oxford was founded in 1878, 
and in 1879 Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville 
Hall were opened for the reception of resident 
students. 

To return to the University of London. After 
the inauguration of the Women's Examinations, 
proposals for alterations in the regulations were 
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made from time to time, and in 1874 memorials 
were presented from Associations for improying the 
education of women in yarions parts of the country, 
expressing dissatis&ction with the existing system, 
and urging afresh the plea for degrees^ one memorial 
in a contrary sense being also sent in. In 1877 a 
new phase of the question appeared. The Senate 
having caressed their readiness to exercise the 
powers giyen by the Bussell Gumey Act^ which 
would haye enabled them to admit women to 
degrees in Medicine only, the proposed action was 
strongly disapproved by the Conyocation of the 
TJniyersity. A controversy ensued, happily closed 
by an agreement on both sides in &your of 
admitting women to d^rees in all the &culties. 
I refrain from further details and wiU quote instead 
a summary of the situation taken from a sketch of 
the Origin and History of the University, given in 
the Calendar : 

" The expenment of offering encooragement for women to 
pursue a course of academic education was at first tried under 
limitations which somewhat impeded its success. Under the 
powers given in the Charter of 1867, women were not ten- 
dered admissible to the ordinary examinations, but two forms 
of certificate were offered to female students^ the one of general, 
and the other of higher, proficiency. In the scheme for both 
examinations prominence was given to those subjects which it 
was presumed that women and their teachers would prefef . 
But the number availing themselves of this privilege was 
small, and the privilege itself was not highly valued. More- 
over it was found that the chief distinctions attained by 
women in these examinations were not gained in the special 
subjects, but in the classical languages and in science. It was 
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urged by the teachers that women did not desire a scheme of 
instruction exclusively devised for their use, but would prefer 
to have access to the ordinary degrees and honours, and to be 
subject to the same tests of qualification which were imposed 
on other students. 

" After much discussion the Senate and Convocation agreed 
to accept from the Crown in 1878 a Supplemental Charter, 
making every degree, honour, and prize awarded by the 
University accessible to students of both sexes on perfectly 
equal terms. The University of London was thus the first 
academical body in the United Kingdom to admit women as 
candidates for degrees. The record of the results which have 
followed this measure will be found in the statistical tables, 
and in the honours and distinctions which have since been 
won by female students."* 

< 

JEarly in 1880 a link was formed between 
Girton College and the University of Cambridge. 
On an application from the College, the Council 
of the Senate consented to exercise the power, 
conferred upon it by one of the College Articles 
of Association, of electing three representative 
members of the College. The members first 
appointed were selected in view of their eminence 
respectively in three great branches of learning. 
Classics, Mathematics, and Natural Science. This 
first formal recognition on the part of the University 
of a women's college was the more significant as 

* The Supplemental Charter contained a provision that " no female 
graduate of the said University shall he a member of the Convocation 
of the said University unless and until such Convocation shall have 
passed a resolution that female graduates be admitted to Convocation.** 
On January 17th, 1882, it was resolved by Convocation " that female 
graduates be admitted to Convocation." 
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the College had been for six years established within 
the University precincts, and members of the Council 
had had opportunities of judging for themselves of 
its working, both as regards its own students and 
in relation to the University. 

The same year was marked by a generous re- 
cognition of the claim of women to University 
membership in the Charter of the Victoria Uni- 
versity, dated 20th April 1880, in which it is 
declared that — 

" The University shall have power to grant and confer all 
such degrees and other distinctions as now or at any time 
hereafter can be granted and conferred by any other Univer- 
sity in our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to 
and on all persons, male or female, who shall have pursued a 
regular course of study in a College in the University, and 
shall submit themselves for examination." 

In this year also a crisis in regard to the Degree 
question arose at Cambridge. A student of Girton 
College having been declared to have shown in the 
Mathematical Tripos Examination proficiency equal 
to that of the eighth Wrangler — at that early date, 
a very high distinction — a large amount of public 
attention and sympathy was aroused. The occasion 
was seized for bringing the question of degrees for 
women before the University. A memorial pro- 
moted by Mr. and Mrs. Aldis, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and signed by 8500 persons, set forth that 
^'repeated instances of success on the part of 
students of Girton and Newnham Colleges in satis- 
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fying the examiners in various degree examinations 
at Cambridge, and notably an instance in connection^ 
with the last Mathematical Tripos, show that manyl V 
women desire sound training in higher learning, and \ 
also desire to have the result of that training ^ 
authoritatively tested and certified,^' and prayed 
that the Senate would " grant to properly qualified 
women the right of admission to the examinations 
for University degrees, and to the degrees conferred 
according to the result of such examinations." 
This was followed by memorials : 

(1) From the Executive Committee of Girton 
College, submitting that by an experimental process 
— particulars of which were given — ^'the practical 
working of degree examinations, as regards students 
of Girton College, has been sufficiently tested to 
justify the University in taking their case into 
serious consideration, with a view to their formal 
admission to the B.A. degree." 

(2) From the Committee of the Association for 
promoting the higher education of women in 
Cambridge, also referring to the informal examina- 
tions, and stating that they would " welcome any 
arrangements by which the connection that has 
practically existed for some years between the 
University examinations and the academic instruc- 
tion provided for women in Cambridge, may be put 
on a more formal and stable footing." 

(3) From 123 resident members of the Senate 
expressing their " general approval of the measure 



proposed by the Committee" of the Association 
for promoting the higher education of women in 
Cambridge. 

A. Syndicate having been appointed to consider 
these four memorials, they received in addition ten 
memorials from various educational bodies, and one 
from 567 non-resident members of the Senate. Of 
these, two asked generally for degrees ; the remain? 
ing nine, including that from members of the Senate, 
asked tor the B.A. degree only. The conclusions 
arrived at by the Syndicate are contained in the 
following paragraph of their report : 

" The Syndicate share the desire of the memorialists that 
the advantage of academic training may be secured to women, 
and that the results of such training may be authoritatively 
tested and certified. For various reasons, however, they are 
not prepared to recommend that women should be admitted 
either to the degrees of the University generally or to the 
B.A. degree alone. They believe that the two objects above 
mentioned may be in a large measure attained, and great 
encouragement be given to the higher education of women, 
by the formal admission of female students to the Honour 
examinations of the University, together with an authoritative 
record of the results of their examination in published class 
lists. The advantages of allowing women to enter the General 
and Special Examinations for the Ordinary B.A. Ji^gree are 
less obvious, and the Syndicate abstain from making any 
recommendation on this head. They think that women 
admitted to the Honour examinations should be required to 
have fulfilled the same conditions of residence as are imposed 
on members of the University, and that they should either 
have given the same evidence of preliminary training by pass- 
ing the Previous Examination, or one of the various substitutes 
already accepted for it, or else should have obtained an 
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Honour certificate in the Higher Local Examination, with the 
condition of passing in certain specified groups. They propose 
that the University should grant to each successful candidate 
a certificate setting forth the conditions under which she has 
been admitted to the Tripos examinations and the standard to 
which she has attained." 

Graces embodying the recommendations of the 
Syndicate passed the Senate on Feb. 24th, 1881, 
and Graces providing for carrying out the details of 
the measure having subsequently passed without 
opposition, the scheme came into practical operation 
in June 1881. 

In May 1882 the Board of Musical Studies 
presented a report, confirmed by the Senate on June 
16th, recommending that women be allowed to 
present themselves for the University examinations 
for degrees in Music, on producing the required 
certificate of literary and scientific attainment, and 
that the Vice-Chancellor be authorised to grant 
certificates to those who should have passed the 
examinations for the degrees of Mus.Bac. and 
Mus. D. respectively. 

At Oxford a statute was passed in 1884 opening 
to women Honour Moderations and the Final 
Honour Schools of Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Modern History. In 1886 women were ad- 
mitted to Responsions; in 1888 to the Final 
Honours School of Literae Humaniores; in 1890 
to the Honour School of Jurisprudence and the 
Final Examination for B.Mus. ; in 1893 to the 
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Honour Schools of Theology and of Oriental 
Studies, and the Examination for D. Mus. ; and in 
1894 to the remaining examinations for the B.A. 
degree. In 1886 St. Hugh's Hall was opened. 
In 1893 the Association for promoting the education 
of women in Oxford was formally recognised by the 
University by the appointment, as a member of its 
Council, of a representative of the Hebdomadal 
Council. 

In 1887 the Cambridge examinations scheme 
having been in operation for some years, it was held 
that the time had arrived for inviting the Univer- 
sity to take a further step. A Committee was formed 
for the purpose of promoting the admission of duly 
qualified women to Cambridge degrees, and memor- 
ials were presented, including one signed by 842 
members of the Senate. Counter memorials, signed 
by 271 resident and 1360 non-resident members of 
the Senate were also sent in, and on March 6th, 
1888, the Council presented a report to the Senate, 
containing the following statement : 

"Having given careful consideration to the question, the 
Council have decided not to propose the appointment of a 
Syndicate to consider a change in the constitution of the 
University which the majority of the Council do not believe 
to be in itself desirable, and which must lead to much discus- 
sion and controversy, when there is so clear an indication of 
the balance of opinion among the memorialists who are 
members of the Senate." 

Commenting on the report, the above mentioned 
Committee state that they — 
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" Are satisfied that the presentation of the memorials has 
been of great service by bringing the question under discussion, 
and thus contributing towards the ripening of opinion. It is 
admitted that some of those who have on this occasion either 
opposed the movement or remained neutral have done so 
because they think the request inopportune rather than 
because they stand irrevocably pledged to resistance, while 
there are others who require more time for consideration. In 
view of the generous sympathy and support which the present 
effort has received, the Committee look forward with hope to 
ultimate success." 

In 1895 another English University, that of 
Durham, became ''mixed," a Supplementary Charter 
having been obtained enabling the University to 
grant degrees to women in all the faculties except 
Theology. It is gratifying to learn, on the authority 
of the Warden of the University, that the new 
departure has been warmly welcomed, both by the 
teaching staff and the undergraduates. The Princi- 
pal of the Durham College of Science at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the classes of which have been mixed 
from its foundation in 1871, is of opinion that the 
women-students exercise an influence in the college 
which is entirely beneficent. 

Passing now to Scotland, we find the University 
of Edinburgh taking the foremost place in opening 
its Local Examinations to girls in 1865. In 1869 
an Association was formed for the University educa- 
tion of women, and arrangements were made with 
individual professors and lecturers for the holding 
of classes in rooms provided by the Association. In 
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1874 a certificate was instituted by the University, 
which was granted to students of the Association 
who were registered in the books of the University 
as having attended classes conducted by professors 
or lecturers whose teaching qualified for graduation, 
and who had passed, in any three or more science or 
arts subjects, special examinations up to the standard 
of the M.A. degree. The lectures, which were of 
the same nature as those given by the professors 
within the walls of the University, were largely 
attended, the numbers varying in the different 
classes from a minimum of four to a maximum of 265, 
and were continued until, on the removal of the 
legal disability which had previously stood in the 
way, the University itself was thrown open. 

At Glasgow the initiative v/as taken by certain 
professors, who began in 1868 to give courses of 
lectures, some held in the University and some 
elsewhere, each professor making his own arrange- 
ments. In 1877 an Association for the higher 
education of women was formed, and courses of 
lectures were organised, which were given in the 
University by permission of the Senate. In 1877 
also the Local Examinations, which from the outset 
were for both boys and girls, were started, and 
later, a Higher Certificate for women was instituted. 
In 1883 the Association for the higher education 
of women was incorporated under the name of 
Queen Margaret College, the Senate of the Univer- 
sity appointing two members of its Executive 
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Gouncil, and lectures were given in the College 
buildings. 

At St. Andrews, an Association for the promotion 
of the higher education of women was formed in 
1868, and courses of lectures were given to women 
by University professors, which however were ulti- 
mately discontinued. In 1876 the University 
instituted afL examination and diploma for women, 
with the title of L.L. A. 

At Aberdeen, the Local Examinations instituted 
in 1880 were from the first open to girls. No other 
step was taken by the University as a body for the 
education of women, until the legal disability, which 
had impeded the action of all the Scotch Universi- 
ties, was removed. 

In 1889 an Act, entitled the Universities (Scot- 
land) Act, gave power to Commissioners under the 
said Act to enable each University to admit women 
to graduation in one or more faculties, and to provide 
for their instruction; and in course of time the 
Commissioners issued an Ordinance, which on June 
28th, 1892, became law, containing the following 
Regulations : 

"I. It shall be in the power of the University Court of 
each University to admit women to graduation in such 
Faculty or Faculties as the said Court may think fit. . 

" II. It shall be competent to the University Court, after 
consultation with the Senatus, to make provision within the 
University for the instruction of women in any of the subjects 
taught within the University, either by admitting them to the 
ordinary classes, or by instituting separate classes for their 
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instruction. Such classes shall be conducted by the professors 
or lecturers in the several subjects, or by lecturers specially 
appointed for the purpose by the University Court, provided 
always that the Court shall not institute classes where men 
and women shall be taught together, except after consultation 
with the Senatus. . . . 

" IV. So soon as within any of the said Faculties in any 
University provision is made for the instruction of women in 
all subjects qualifying for graduation in which provision is 
made for the instruction of men, the conditions for the gradua- 
tion of women within such Faculty shall be the same as the 
conditions for the graduation of men. 

"VI. Women who may attend classes in any University 
must matriculate in that University, paying a fee of the same 
amount as that exigible for other students. . . . 

" VII. It shall be the duty of any University Court which 
may exercise the power conferred by this Ordinance to make 
regulations for the use by women of such libraries and 
museums as are open to matriculated students of the Univer- 
sity."* 

The Ordinance was enabling, not compulsory, but 
each of the Universities concerned availed itself of 
its new powers without delay. Edinburgh, St. An- 
drews, and Aberdeen have opened their Science and 
Arts Classes to women. At Glasgow, Queen Mar- 
garet College has been transferred to the University, 
which appoints professors and lecturers. Some of 
the classes are mixed and are held in the University ; 
the remainder are held separately in Queen Margaret 
College. In the four Universities a considerable 

* Sections III. and V. and parts of II. and VI. are of a temporary 
nature. Ordinances as to Bursaries, etc., which also come within the 
scope of the Commission, have been subsequently issued. 
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number of women are preparing for graduation, and 
on some, degrees have already been conierred. 

While these important steps were being taken in 
the North, the Association for promoting the edu- 
cation of women in Oxford was also moving. In 
1894 the Council asked the Local Examinations 
Delegacy to provide that women who had followed 
the B.A. course should receive a diploma, while an 
alternative course should entitle to a certificate. 
The Delegates suggested a modification of the pro- 
posal, removing from it all recognition of residence, 
and the Council thereupon withdrew their petition. 
After much further discussion, it was resolved at a 
meeting of the Association held on May 4th, 1895, 
" That it is desirable that women students who have 
complied with the statutable conditions as regards 
residence and examinations, should be admitted to 
the B.A. degree; and that a University diploma, 
recording their residence and qualification, should 
be granted to women students who have resided at 
least three years, have passed a preliminary and an 
intermediate examination, and have obtained a class 
in any Honour examination recognised in the 
University " ; and further, " That this meeting 
approves of application being now made to the 
University for the admission of duly qualified 
women to the B.A% degree." 

A petition to the Hebdomadal Council was 
accordingly circulated for signature among members 
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of Congregation, those who were willing to sign 
being asked to indicate whether they preferred the 
alternative of admission to the B.A. degree, or that of 
the gi*ant of a University diploma. These memorials, 
and two others to a contrary effect, having been 
presented, the Hebdomadal Council appointed a 
Committee to report upon them, and after receiving 
their report, submitted certain resolutions to Con- 
gregation. The first of these was as follows : 

"That it is desirable, subject to certain conditioRS, to 
admit to the degree of B.A. women who have kept residence 
at Oxford for twelve terms in a place of residence approved 
by the University, and who have passed (under the same 
regulations as apply to undergraduates) all the examinations 
required for the degree of B.A." 

This having been rejected on March 3rd, 1896, 
the other resolutions, in which substitutes for the 
degree were proposed, were voted upon on March 
10th, and also rejected. The women students Hxe^ 
therefor^ in the same position in relation to the 
University as before the eflfbrt was made. On the 
other hand, it has been ascertained that a large 
amount of valuable support, which had before been 
latent, can now be relied upon. The controversy 
has brought out testimony, weighty both in itself 
and as coming from those whose experience and 
judgment lend authority to their words, in favour 
of the policy of the Association, for promoting the 
education of women in Oxford. Its advocates are 
not discouraged, and there is no doubt that the 
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question will again be raised on the first fitting 
opportunity. 

The proceedings at Oxford and elsewhere have 
naturally been watched with interest at Cambridge, 
and could scarcely fail to awaken sympathy and stir 
to action. In the autumn of last year, the Associates 
of Newnham College having brought the matter 
before the Council of the College, a Committee was 
appointed to confer with resident members of the 
University and with representatives of Girton College. 
As a result of mutual consultation, two Committees 
were formed, one of resident members of the Senate, 
the other of supporters of Girton and Newnham 
Colleges, and arrangements were made for memoria- 
lising the Council of the Senate in favour of the 
admission of women to degrees in the University. 
Four memorials were presented, one of which, signed 
by 2088 members of the Senate, stated that in their 
opinion, the time had arrived for re-opening the 
question, and asked for the nomination of a Syndicate 
^'to consider on what conditions and with what 
restrictions, if any, women should be admitted to 
degrees in the University." This was supported by 
a general memorial, to which 268 signatures were 
attached, and by two others, signed respectively by 
164 Headmistresses of Endowed and Proprietary 
Schools, and by 1172 students of Girton and Newn- 
ham Colleges. In response to this appeal, the 
Council recommended and the Senate passed on 
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March 12th, 1896, the following Grace: 

" That a Syndicate be appointed to consider what further 
rights or privileges, if any, should be granted to women 
students by the University, and whether women should be 
made admissible to degrees in the University, and if so to 
what degrees, on what conditions, and with what restrictions, 
if any ; that the Syndicate have power to consult with such 
bodies and persons as they may think fit ; and that they report 
to the Senate before the end of the Michaelmas Term 1896." 

Following upon this action of the Senate, memor- 
ials are being circulated by a Committee of residents 
opposed to the granting of the degree. 

Haying now submitted a statement, which though 
by no means complete, may be accepted as presenting 
the principal stages of the movement now occupying 
the attention of the University of Cambridge, I 
venture to proceed to a brief examination, in the 
light of experience, of the proposed new departure. 
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It may be gathered from the recent controversy 
that there are two parties concerned, the women 
students and the University — in regard to both of 
which the same questions may be put, i.e.j what, if 
anything, would be gamed — or lost— by the con- 
cession of membership of the University to duly 
qualified wot^en ? What it is believed that women 

* See Appendix A. for Chronological Table. I have refrained from 
pursuing the coarse which has resulted in opening the profession of 
Medicine to women, although the first steps towards obtaining degrees 
were taken by women desirous of entering that profession, on the ground 
that the field is so large and so much has been done in it, that it could 
not conveniently be treated as a branch of the general movement. . 
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would gain has been set forth in memorials and 
otherwrise. For information as to what would be 
lost, we have to look to opponents. Their views 
have been stated in the discussion in the Arts School 
on Feb. 26th, in the above mentioned memorials, and 
in circulars issued by their promoters, as well as in 
sundry fly-sheets which have been circulated in the 
University. From these statements it appears that 
the drawbacks which it is feared, in the interests of 
women, would attach to the granting of the Degree i^ 
are mainly, that it might act injuriously on the edu- 
cation of women from childhood upwards, by fettering 
it and causing it to be unduly assimilated to that of 
men ; tliat it would intensify competition with men, 
which is in itself held to be undesirable ; and that 
fne cost of the education of women students would 
be increased by the payment of the University dues. 
As to the first of these objections, it may be 
observed that those who have asked for the degrees 
have throughout been in very large proportion men 
and women directly or indirectly concerned in the 
education of girls;* not High School mistresses 
only, but such bodies as the [N^ational Union for 
improving the education of women of all classes, 
the London and Birmingham Ladies' Educational 
Associations, the Bugby Council for promoting the 
education of women, the London Association of 
Schoolmistresses (largely composed of teachers of 
private schools), and the Governors of schools in 

* See Appendix B. 
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various parts of the country ; and that the question has 
been definitely before them during more than thirty 
years, having been publicly raised in the University 
of London as long ago as 1862, and no less than 
thirteen memorials asking for the Cambridge Degree 
having been presented in 1880. Is it likely that 
all these competent authorities would thoughtlessly 
combine in asking for a measure calculated to injure 
the cause they were anxious to promote ? And can 
it be necessary after forty-eight years of experiments 
«ia prWto wait for hlt/.flve yeJmore, .a 
has been suggested, in order that posterity may 
obtain at that distant date, ^^ a well considered ex- 
pression of opinion from highly educated women as 
to what is on the whole the best education for the 
average members of their sex " ? 

As regards the assimilation of the education of 
women to that of men, it should be remembered 
that women have been invited to take up courses of 
study originally devised for men only, by the open- 
ing to them of the Previous Examination and the 
Triposes, and have pursued them with marked 
success. It may be observed also that while there 
has always been a considerable substratum of 
similarity in the education of the sexes, the increas- 
ing approximation which, of late years has been 
going on in the higher grades, has been by no 
means all on one side. During this period Cam- 
bridge has added to its Triposes, ^N^atural Sciences, 
History, and Medieval and Modem Languages ; the 
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examinations in Music have been put on a more 
satisfactory footing, and the changes in the Classical 
Tripos, giving a more prominent place to Archaeo- 
logy, have encouraged the study of ancient Art. 
The subjects of the Final Special Examinations for 
the Ordinary Degree include History, Botany, Music, 
English, French, and German, all usually regarded^ 
as feminine studies. It may be mentioned also as a ^ 
curious incident, that the Women's Examination 
instituted in 1869, designed to meet the needs of ^ . v 
women, was four years later thrown opea to men, ^^ 
under the name of the Higher Local Examinations. ' 

As to the liberty accorded to women students at yf- 
Cambridge, which they are exhorted not to throw 
away, — what is it ? Simply the option of an alter- 
native for the Previous Examination, which may be 
easier or harder according to the bent of the 
student and her previous preparation. It lightens 
the requirements in language, exacting no more 
than a pass in the Higher Local in one foreign 
language which need not be Latin or Greek, but on 
the other hand, the demands in mathematics are 
more severe, and to some students Greek is easier 
than mathematics. Be that as it may, women have 
shown how little they value the alternative by 
passing it by. At the beginning, only about half of 
the Tripos candidates took it, and the number has 
been steadily diminishing, until now about three- 
fourths prefer the regular undergraduate course. 

The evil of over-zealous competition is one which ^ 
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it is clearly desirable to check in both men and 
women, but the observation that by the admission 
of women to university membership "it is obvious 

that the competition with men would be 

intensified" must surely have been made by in- 
advertence. There is competition for places in 
the Class Lists, in which the names of women 
appear under the present system, but hardly for 
the degree, as to which a Senior Wrangler has 
no advantage over the man who stands last on 
the Poll. 

The objection raised in the interest of women that 
access to the degree would increase the cost of their 
education, will probably not be pressed. It is not 
proposed to compel any woman to be a B.A. against 
her will. If she considers the degree Worth what 
it costs, that is her own concern. We do not hear 
that in the Universities in which a large number of 
women have graduated, the requirement that they 
should pay fees " of the same amount as that 
exigible for other students" — to use the Scotch 
phrase — has proved a difficulty. 

There remains to be considered the loss, or the 
gain, to the University. Those who are opposed to 
the change believe that it would entail consequences 
injurious to the University as a place of education 
tor men. The grounds for this belief appear to be 
that, as it would be unfair to maintain the rule 
restricting women to Tripos examinations, there 
would probably be a considerable number of women 
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preparing for Pass examinations; that a great 
increase of numbers would necessitate either the 
creatiqn__of fresh hostels or the admission of 
non-collegiate students, and that the problem of 
maintaining discipline thus imposed on the Uni- 
versity would be extremely difficult; that in case 
this great increase should take place, it is not 
improbable that^the University would be pressed to \ V 
remodel its system of examinations, mainly in the ^ 
interests of women ; and farther, that admission to 
the B.A. would speedily be followed by an agitation, 
which it would then be much harder to resist, for 
admission to the M.A. and a full share in the 
government of the University. Apprehensions have 
also been expressed as to the overcrowding of 
examinations and of lecture rooms, and attention 
has been called to the grievance that men's colleges 
are taxed for maintaining an education in which 
women have a share. 

It may be observed that these forebodings are 
mainly based on the assumption that the concession 
of the desired privilege would largely increase the 
number of women students. It is thus tacitly 
admitted that the privilege would be highly appre- 
ciated by young women all over the country, and 
also that they would have the sympathy of their 
parents and guardians, as women of the under- 
graduate age rarely have money at their command, 
and could not make use of the opportunity offered 
without the sanction of their friends, who would 
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no doubt be influenced in giving or refusing their 
sanction by the prevailing opinion of their class. 

The feAr that if the Ordinary Degree were 
accessible, Cambridge would be overrun by a 
crowd of idle Poll-women, is surely fanciful. To 
the pleasure-seeking young lady, the chance of 
being a B.A. after three years of distasteful occu- 
pation under considerable restraint, could hardly 
be a powerful attraction ; and if it were, the colleges 
could take care of themselves. A strong college 
can protect itself; to a weak college, or one mainly 
bent on filling its rooms with wealthy idlers, the 
present University regulations for female students 
would be a very inadequate safeguard. They 
deprive the college authorities of the use of their 
discretion in choosing what they may have reason 
to believe to be the best course for some of their 
students, but they do not preclude the admission 
of nominal students ijaaking no pretence of pre- 
paring for any examination. The mere withhold- 
ing of the Ordinary Degree cannot be regarded 
as in itself a security against the intrusion of the 
frivolous persons whom it is desirable to keep at 
a distance. 

As to the probability of a great accession of 
students, there is a strong opinion that it would be 
kept in check by want of means on the part of 
those who would most value a University course. 
Judging by experience, it seems likely that there 
would be an increase, but that it would come 
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slowly, not by leaps and bounds, and there would 
thus be ample time for such developments as 
might be required to meet it. It is obvious that' 
women could not come up and matriculate unless V 
accommodation had been first provided for them, 
and the recognition of fresh hostels would be| 
within the discretion of the University. As to the 
necessity of admitting women as non-collegiate 
students, the system was only adopted for men in 
1869, and the University could be under no 
obligation to extend . it to women. 

The difficulty as to discipline is perhaps more 
strongly felt than is shown in published statements, 
but it does not appear to be insuperable. There 
is no reason to suppose that neither Girton or 
Newnham would object to their students being 
subjected to proctorial supervision, but experience 
gives good ground for believing that it would be 
superfluous. The wisest course would appear to be 
that which is already practically in force, i.e.^ that 
of leaving to the college authorities, who are in loco 
parentis J the responsibility of maintaining good 
order, with however the additional precaution of 
requiring that any college recognised by the 
University should hold a license as a public hostel, 
which could be revoked on occasion. There is 
the more reason to hope that such a provision for 
the maintenance of order would be efl^ectual, as 
there are at present a considerable number of 
young women, of the same age and class as th^ 
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college students, who, while residing at Cambridge, 
are not under proctorial jurisdiction, home guidance 
and their own good sense and good feeling being 
sufficient safeguards. 

The apprehension that in some remote future 

the system of University examinations might be 

remodelled mainly in the interests of women, may 

be met by the consideration that the tendency 

of late years has been to make changes, in the 

interests of men, in the direction of assimilation 

to the education of women, while on the other 

hand, some changes have been made, in the 

interests of women, in the direction of assimilation 

to that of men. Perhaps the explanation may be 

/that, when both parties are seeking the best, what 

^y is best for the human being is found to be also the 

! best for both sexes. 

With regard to the fear that the granting of the 
B.A. would be speedily followed by an agitation 
for the M. A. and a share in the government of the 
University, it would be rash to prophesy, but 
looking back upon the past, it may perhaps be 
safely predicted that whatever may be done in the 
future will not be done incautiously or in haste. 
The memorialists for degrees have asked for con- 
sideration as to what restrictions, if any, should 
accompany the granting of the degree, and have 
thus shown themselves ready to accept such limita- 
tions of privilege as may be deemed expedient, 
and there could be no difficulty in inserting in the 
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Statute empowering admission to degrees, sueh 
restrictive provisions as after due deliberation 
might be held to be desirable. 

A few words may be added as to matters of 
detail. The possible crowding of examination and 
lecture-rooms does not appear to be a formidable 
difficulty. It is calculated that the admission of 
women to membership would add to the income 
of the University at least £1500 a year, that being 
the difference between the amount which would 
be paid by Girton and Newnham students in 
University dues and that now paid by them for 
examinations only. It is clear that this sum 
yearly would much more than cover any expenses 
which would be incurred for enlargement of build- 
ings, and even, if it should in some cases be 
found desirable, the duplication of lectures. It 
is not alleged that as yet there has been any 
serious overcrowding, so that the alterations 
required cannot be on a large scale. If the 
accession of numbers which is anticipated by some 
should take place, there would be a corresponding 
increase of revenue. That the University should 
have this large sum placed at its disposal, enabling 
it to meet demands for improved appliances which 
are now reluctantly put aside on account of their 
costliness, may fairly be reckoned as a not incon- 
siderable gain, while, looking at the University as 
^^an incorporation of students in all and every 
of the liberal arts and sciences" — ^whose colleges 
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were founded "for the study of learning and know- 
ledge, and for the better service of Church and 
State " — may it not be reasonably urged that these 
high objects could hardly be better promoted than 
by so widening its range of membership as to secure 
a larger number of zealous and capable students? 
For it should be remembered that the instruction 
and discipline which the istudents receive are not 
a benefit to themselves only. What they have 
gained they transmit to others, and through them 
the University may wield an increasing influence 
on the education of girls, and indirectly on that of 
the nation at large. In the memorial lately pre- 
sented to the Council by Headmistresses, it is 
pointed out that "the whole character of school 
studies has been raised and strengthened by the 
influence of University standards ; " that " the 
women's colleges have supplied the schools with 
more highly educated teachers than could other- 
wise have been obtained, and to this cause must 
be ascribed much of the remarkable progress 
made during recent years in the education of 
girls." The memorialists are. "anxious that this 
influence of the University on the schools should 
be extended and confirmed." It is true that this 
extension of influence would entail extended re- 
sponsibility, but there is responsibility incurred by 
refusing opportunities of usefulness as well as by 
accepting them, and Englishmen are not wont to 
bold back when called upon to occupy ever 
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widening spheres of beneficent activity. Cam- 
bridge has already done much for women, and 
it can hardly be denied that the honour of the 
University, justly dear to its sons, has thereby 
been enhanced. May we not hope that the boon 
which is now sought may be one of those gifts 
which are twice blessed — blessing both him that 
gives and him that takes. 

JprU 30th, 1896. 



APPENDIX. 

A. (see p. 34) 
CHEONOLOQICAL TABLK 

1848 and 1849. 
Foundation of Queen's College and Bedford College, London. 

1866. 

Application for admission to University of London ; rejected 
on legal opinion. 

1862. 

Proposal to obtain modification of Charter of University of 
London; rejected by casting vote of Chancellor. 

Formation of Committee for obtaining the admission of women 
to university examinations. 

1863. 
Informal examination of girls by Cambridge Lotal Examiners. 

1865 and 1866. 

Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Durham Local Examinations 
opened to girls. 

1868. 
Examinations for women instituted by University of London. 

1869. 
College for women opened at Hitchin. 

Formation of Edinburgh Association for university education 
of women. 

Women's examinations instituted at Cambridge. 
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1870, 

Oxford Local Ezaminstioiis opened to girls. 

Informal examination of women students for Cambridge 
Previous Examination. 

1871. 

House of residence opened for women attending lectures at 
Cambridge. 

1872. 

Incorporation of College for women under the name of Girton 
College. 

Informal examination of women students for Cambridge 
Mathematical and Classical Triposes. 

187S. 

Removal of Girton College to Cambridge. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations instituted for 
boys and girls. 

1874. 

Certificate for women instituted by University of Edinburgh. 

Memorials to University of London for admission to Degrees. 

1875. 
Newnham Hall opened at Cambridge. 

1876. 

Diploma for women with title of L.L.A., instituted at St. 
Andrews. 

1877. 

Women's Examinations instituted at Oxford. 

Formation of Glasgow Association for higher education of 
women. 

Glasgow Local Examinations for boys and girls instituted. 
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187a 

Admission to membership and degrees of University of London. 

1879. 
Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall opened at Oxford. 

1880. 

Foundation of Victoria University for men and women. 

Memorials for admission to Cambridge degrees, and appoint- 
ment of Syndicate thereon. 

Aberdeen Local Examinations for boys and girls instituted. 

1881 and 1882. 

Admission to Cambridge Degree Examinations in Honours; 
and in Music. 

1883. 

Association for higher education of women in Qlasgow incor- 
porated under the name of Queen Margaret College. 

1884 and 1886. 

Admission to Oxford Honour Moderations and Final Honour 
Schools of Mathematics, Natural Science, and Modern 
History; and to Besponsions. 

1887. 
Memorials for admission to Cambridge Degrees. 

1888 and 1890. 

Admission to Oxford Final Honour Schools of Literae 
Humaniores, and of Jurisprudence, and to Final Exa- 
mination for B.Mus. 

1892. 

Admission to Membership and Degrees of Universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen. 
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1893 and 1894. 

Admission to Oirford Honour Schools of Theology and Oriental 
Studies; to Examination for D.Mus. ; and to all B.A. 
Degree Examinations not previously open. 

1895. 

Admission to Degrees, in all faculties except Theology, of 
University of Durham. 

Memorial to Oxford Hebdomadal Council for admission to 
B.A. Degree. 

1896. 

Alternative Resolutions in favour of admission to B.A. Degree,, 
or some substitute for it, submitted by Oxford Hebdoma- 
dal Council to Congregation, and rejected. 

Memorials to Council of Senate of the University of Cambridge 
for nomination of Syndicate to consider question of ad- 
mission to Degrees. Grace for appointment of Syndicate 
passed by Senate. 

B. (see p. 35) 

Memorials asking for the admission of women to 
Degrees have been presented to the Universities of 
London and Cambridge respectively, in 1874, in 1880, 
and in 1887, by the following bodies interested in female 
education : — 

Committee of the Birmingham Ladies* Educational Asso- 
ciation. 



Committee of the Queen's Institute of female Professional 
Schools, Dublin. 

Central Committee of National Association for improving the 
education of women. 

Leeds Association of Schoolmistresses. 

Rugby Council for promoting the education of women. 



